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silkworms in the Rhone Valley gave it a start in silk manufacturing,
and it is now the leading silk center of Europe. It also manufactures
some metal products, especially automobiles.

Below Lyon the valley narrows, and consists of a series of narrow
defiles linking a chain of basins increasing in size toward the south.
Agriculture is carried on, with orchards and vineyards on the lower
slopes and cereals on the valley floor. Abundant water power leads to
the manufacturing of cement and aluminum along the eastern side of
the valley. Below Valence vegetables and small fruits become impor-
tant. These are for the most part shipped to the northern markets. The
mulberry tree and the almond are also raised, and the olive appears on
the southern slopes. The delta of the Rhone is of recent formation,
and, where drained, is planted in vineyards and eucalyptus. However, it
is mostly unhealthful and is used largely for grazing.

The section of the Mediterranean plain to the west of the Rhone
is formed by eroded material brought down from the central plateau,
and is known as Languedoc. Much of the alluvial soil is fertile, and
the region is one vast vineyard, producing from one-third to one-half
of all the wine of France. The principal cities, Nimes, Montpellier and
Narbonne, are really islands in a vast sea of vines. The coast line of
Languedoc is straight and low, with frequent bars and reefs. Sete
(Cette), with its artificial harbor, is the only important port.

East of the Rhone stretch the plains of Provence, composed largely
of eroded material from the Alps. These plains differ from those of
Languedoc in that hills occur frequently. Their bare, white slopes and
sharp crests provide the sites of old towns, many of which date back
to the Phoenician or Greek period. The plains between these hills are
principally devoted to olive groves and vineyards, and sheep and goats
graze on the sparse vegetation of the slopes. This section contains large
deposits of bauxite, and aluminum is manufactured in considerable
quantities, Farther to the east the mountains crowd closer to the sea;
and the narrow and interrupted plains, being effectively protected from
the cold winds of the north, produce oranges, lemons and other delicate
citrus fruits. Here also wide areas of flowers provide the basis for a
perfume industry.

Some distance east of Marseille is the beginning of the Cote d'Azur,

or the Riviera, as it is more frequently called. In this section nature has

striven successfully to create an ideal pleasure ground. The lofty Mari-

, time Alps come to the sea, creating an irregular coast line with many

bays and islands. The browns and reds of the abrupt cliffs and the dark